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THE MERCHANTS and merchandisers have ways of calcu- 
lating how many people actually use your product. That 
is, if a million families buy your toothpaste, the Madison 
Avenue lads can “prove” that 3.5 million people actually 
use it — figuring a wife and a toothbrush-wary youngster 
for each buyer. This system had the magazine publishers 
frantic for a while; in addition to demonstrating higher 
sales and higher advertising linage, the tycoons now had 
to show more readers and thumbers-through. 

Although we can never compete with the boys in such 
prestidigitation, we have another element to introduce into 
the figuring: What about all the people who read your 
articles when they are reprinted around the world? This 
may not have commercial possibilities, but it should be an 
intriguing statistic. We leave it to the new masters of 
cybernetics to calculate how to measure this secondary 
audience, but we wish to report that in our case it is vast. 

For example: Various Japanese publications, with mil- 
lions of readers throughout that nation, have recently re- 
printed such New Leaver features as “How the West 
Betrayed the East German Revolt,” by Norbert Muhlen; 
“Russia and the West,” by George F. Kennan; “What You 
Should Know About Moscow’s New Look,” by W. Averell 
Harriman, Elmer Davis, Senators Ralph E. Flanders and 
Hubert H. Humphrey, General Albert C. Wedemeyer, James 
Burnham and Boris Shub; “Who Will Drop the A-Bomb?” 
by Roland Sawyer and Norman Thomas; and “France’s 
Hour of Decision,” by Francois Bondy. 

If foreign publications can’t be counted (and we have loads 
of other such reprints, from Indonesia, India, Israel, France 
and other places), how would we calculate our “article 
readership” on these domestic reprints: “A Voice Without 
Words,” by Peter Drake, in the CIO News; “Can Suez Be 
Saved?” by Colin Jackson, in Magazine Digest; various 
editorials in the Minneapolis Star and other papers; “Our 
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POWs Are NOT Traitors,” by Edward Hunter, in the 
Combat Forces Journal as well as the Minneapolis Star; 
“Mr. Brown’s Enemies,” by William Caldwell, in the Wau- 
kegan (Ill.) Labor’s Daily and other labor papers .. . 
The list is staggering, and so are the figures our mathema- 
ticians arrived at as the “reader density” of each page in 
Tue New Leaper. Naturally, in some months there are 
more reprints than others, some of our reprinting publica- 
tions have greater circulations than others, and so on. But 
we've found that, on the average, our secondary circula- 
tion, through reprints, is more than ten times as great per 
page as our paid primary circulation. Which may explain 
why everyone talks about us while we’re hard pressed to 
meet our bills. 

Loss OF A Frienp: It is indeed difficult to accustom our- 
selves to the fact that Harold J. Noble is no longer with 
us. Mr. Noble began writing articles about Asia for us 
more than a decade ago, and the tragedies of history made 
quite a prophet out of him. It was Mr. Noble who called 
attention in 1945 to the danger created by the division of 
Korea along the Thirty-eighth Parallel, who in 1948 warned 
vainly that the evacuation of U.S. troops from South Korea 
was an invitation to Communist aggression. It was Mr. 
Noble’s misfortune to see his own prophecies confirmed 
first-hand: On June 25, 1950, when the North Korean Red 
armies poured over the Parallel, he was serving as First 
Secretary of the U.S. Embassy at Seoul. When he died a 
fortnight ago, Mr. Noble was preparing to return to Korea 
for THe New Leaper; both will miss him. 

TraveL Note: Edmund Stevens’s report on Turkey (see 
page 8) may mystify you, since Mr. Stevens is the Christian 
Science Monitor correspondent in Rome, which is hundreds 
of miles from the Anatolian plains. In case you wondered, 
Mr. Stevens accompanied Italian Premier Giuseppe Pella on 
a state visit to Turkey during the holiday season. 
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Many refuse to admit past errors or scrap outworn dogmas 


Are the Liberals 
Killing Liberalism ? 


By Robert E. Fitch 


Dean and Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion 


NCIENT HEBREW religious history has made us 

familiar with the concept of the Righteous Remnant. 
Current American political history suggests the concept 
of the Self-Righteous Remnant. 

There is a difference between the two: The Righteous 
Remnant has suffered through loyalty to high principle; 
but, even as it shares in the penalties that are inflicted 
on loyal as well as disloyal, it has a humble awareness 
of its own implication in the 
corporate guilt. The Self-Right- 
eous Remnant suffers from loy- 
alty to false or mistaken prin- 
ciples; but, as it is overtaken 
by the consequences of its own 
acts, it is all the more vehe- 
ment in proclaiming its inno- 
cence and in denouncing the 
iniquity of others. At this mo- 
ment, American political liber- 
alism exhibits the symptoms of 
such a self-righteous remnant. 

There was a time, before it 
was a remnant, when it was 
righteous. The early days of 
the New Deal had a magnificent chivalry. This was the 
time of a glorious knight-errantry which championed the 
forgotten man, rescued tenant farmers in distress, and 


| set out to release laborers from captivity to capitalist 


ogres. But the heirs of this tradition are already Don 
Quixotes in politics, pathetic caricatures of a once-noble 


| ideal, who can only tilt vainly now at windmills, and who 


utter utopian declamations which are ludicrous not be- 
cause they are too far-sighted, but because they are 
antiquated and irrelevant. 

The gravity of the situation should oppress intelligent 
conservatives as well as liberals, because it means that, 
at the moment, there is no really effective opposition 
party in the United States. One remembers an episode in 
Herbert Agar’s Pursuit of Happiness in which Agar ex- 
plains why the American people had to elect to a second 
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SENATORS KEFAUVER AND HUMPHREY: WILL THEY PAY 
FOR THE MISTAKES OF THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION? 


term the man who was probably the worst President in 
our history—General Grant. Agar’s reason is that the 
Democratic party at that time offered such a complex 
of contradictions and political dishonesties that the 
American people could not possibly accept it as an 
alternative. Are we to fear that, in a crisis, American 
political liberalism may be about to repeat such a failure? 

In speaking of the self-righteousness which makes the 
liberals unfit for their func- 
tions, we may ignore certain 
superficial symptoms: the cry 
that too many faithful civil 
servants are being ousted, the 
lament that the State Depart- 
ment is being badly demoral- 
ized, the outraged protest that 
Dulles is too firm in principle 
and too deficient in tact, the 
objection that Eisenhower fails 
to live up to the prima donna 
theory of the Presidency. These 
are merely the normal outcries 
of a political party which is not 
yet able to face the fact that its 
policies have been repudiated. But there is a more serious 
symptom. 

The primary symptom of self-righteousness is the 
denial of guilt. Few liberals have had the candor of 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. (writing after the election), with 
his shrewd observation that the Democratic party, like 
the Party of the Mexican Revolution, had achieved “an 
adroit combination of progressivism in program and 
corruption in administration.” The more common atti- 
tude, during and since the election, has been to evade 
or to deny outright the charges of Communism and 
corruption. 

The evasive technique was exhibited in its noblest 
dimension by Governor Stevenson during the campaign. 
This was the technique of charging to the whole Ameri- 
can public the guilt of corruption in Government. One 
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remembers the cries of delight with which liberals 
greeted the moral courage of the man who told them 
that the fault lay in all of society and not in any one 
part of it. Was not this what the pastor of their church, 
or their professor of sociology, had always told them? 
But what is appropriate to the pulpit may not be suited 
to the political rostrum. The pastor may rightfully tell 
his people that they all share in a common guilt. The 
candidate for public office may not tell them any such 
thing—not when he is the representative and chosen 
leader of the party against which the charges are made. 

The more direct approach, however, is simply to deny 
that the corruption was 
there. One finds this in an 
article by an 


editor of 
Harper’s magazine as late as 
June 1953. In fine, disdain- 
ful phrase, Richard Rovere 
remarks: “The fears which 
centered around Communism 
and corruption may in large 
measure have been synthetic- 
ally generated, but they had, 
nevertheless, a genuine exist- 





ence in the minds they as- 
sailed.” In brief, the corrup- 
tion was not in the handling 
of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the State Department, or 
among the cronies of President Truman. The corruption 
was where the Republicans, for their part, had tried to 
put the depression of the 1930s—‘in the mind.” 

This strategy carries with it the assumption that the 
defeat of the Democratic party in 1952 was due not to 
a rational choice between alternatives, but to the inevit- 
able unfolding of impersonal social forces. This apolo- 
getic had already been supplied by John Fischer, another 
editor of Harper’s, in its March 1953 issue. The gist of 
Mr. Fischer’s argument is that the defeat of the Demo- 
crats was due to the disintegration of the big city ma- 
chines and to the rise of industrial technology in the 
South. Just why the new industrial population of the 
South should not enlarge the ranks of the liberals, or 
just why all these forces should come to fruition in 
November of 1952, is not explained. The point is that 
the Democratic party was not at fault, and the American 
people were not really responsible, for the outcome of 
the election. It just had to happen that way. 

Mr. Fischer’s argument comes to its climax when he 
remarks sardonically that “it will be heart-breaking, in 
the months just ahead, to watch the anguish of those 
Ike-likers” who counted on simple and quick solutions 
to the problems of Korea, of international relations, and 
of high taxes. It does not occur to Mr. Fischer that what 
the American people most wanted was not quick solutions 


PHILADELPHIA'S CLARK: IS 
‘POLICING' SUFFICIENT? 





to problems, but Government that was marked by in- 
tegrity and leadership that could inspire confidence. It 
was, indeed, intolerable that our men should be dying 
in Korea when there was treason at home, intolerable 
that there should have been high taxes when there was 
venality in the expenditure of them. But when Govern- 
ment and leadership are as they should be, the American 
people can stand even worse in death and taxes. 

American political liberalism is not just suffering from 
moral myopia: It is also suffering from intellectual 
debility—a hardening of the categories. Its policies have 
become petrified in what may be called the Federal Fixa- 
ation. This is quite simply 
the conviction that whatever 
problems may confront us— 
whether of war or race or 
inflation or labor or oil or 
housing or sickness or peace 
—the Federal Government is 
the sole instrument for solv- 
ing the difficulty. 

In a brilliant article in the 
Reporter over a year ago, 
Joseph C. Harsch asked the 
question, “Are Liberals Ob- 
solete?” and pointed to the 
fatal fixation of those who 
“look to Washington for the 
answers to all problems.” That this kind of liberalism is 
obsolete, but that the liberals don’t yet know it, was 
indicated in an essay by the reform mayor of Philadel- 
phia, Joseph S. Clark Jr., in the Atlantic Monthly of 
July 1953. Mr. Clark simply extends the range of political 
action through the municipal, state, national and inter- 
national levels, and expresses his delight that, in our 
schools and universities, “youth is conditioned to respond 
to a liberal program of orderly policing of society by 
Government, subject to the popular will, in the interests 
of social justice.” 

Now, one may believe that it would have been a 
privilege to help elect Mr. Clark Mayor of Philadelphia, 
and one may still be alarmed at the implications of his 
social philosophy. For one thing, the youth he celebrates 
is not being taught to think and to choose for itself; it is 
not even being indoctrinated with a set of ideas; it is 
simply being “conditioned to respond” mechanically to 
a “program of policing.” In the second place, the entire 
essay naively assumes the identity of liberty and of jus- 
tice, although all political experience shows these two 
values to be in dialectical tension with one another. 
Most significant, however, is the fact that, in the one- 
sentence definition of liberalism Mr. Clark gives us, the 
Government is the only agency for justice mentioned. 

Surely if there is anything that liberalism does not 
means, it is what Mr. Clark offers us. A liberal society 
is not a society that has a fixation on some one agency 
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and some one technique of salvation. A liberal society is 
a society that fosters plural centers of initiative and 
plural devices for coping with our problems. Its values 
are centered not only in the Government, but in the 
home, in professional associations, business corporations, 
labor unions, churches, universities, and all the various 
forms of human association in a free society; John 
Dewey knew that much. The minute a society can see 
only one agency and only one technique for ordering 
and for liberating life—whether it be Washington, D.C. 
or Wall Street—then liberalism is dead. Must it be one 
of the ironies of our history—as in Plato’s day—that 
liberty should be assassinated by the liberals? 

There has been, of course, a sociological change in 
this country in the last two decades, although it has 
nothing to do with what Mr. Fischer discussed in 
Harper's. The change is marked by the difference be- 
tween the New Deal and the Fair Deal. In the case of 
labor, the New Deal was a heroic champion of the for- 
gotten man; the Fair Deal was a program to establish 
labor in privileges and powers it already had. In the 
case of the farmer, the New Deal was an effort to abolish 
debt and tenantry, and to restore the dignity of private 
ownership; the Fair Deal was an effort to eliminate the 
hazards of the market and to guarantee prosperity to 
those who were already the most pampered sector of our 
economic order. The New Deal was humanitarian, ideal- 
istic and reforming. The Fair Deal soon became preda- 
tory, materialistic and conservative. In brief, the differ- 
ence is not merely sociological; it is profoundly ethical. 

The various changes also marked an alternation in 
the role of top dog and bottom dog. In the 1930s, the 
“dirty” capitalist was seen as the hated top dog. Arrayed 
against him were the ranks of honest labor, pure poli- 
ticians and impartial professors. Let us concede that, by 
the end of the 1920s, capitalism had become the “abom- 
ination of desolation”—made stupid by its own delusions 
of grandeur, eaten away by corruption and dishonesty, 
infecting all of society with its shortsighted rapacity, and 
sowing poverty and injustice where it pretended to reap 


prosperity. 
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But, by the 1950s, the roles were reversed. For one 
thing, labor had achieved a large measure of its objec- 
tives, and was especially well established in its two most 
sacred rights—the right to organize and the right to 
strike. Also, along with a new prosperity, labor had 
found new power. It was organized into a few giant 
corporations, which represented a monopolistic concen- 
tration far in excess of that of any business corporation 
in American history. It had the political power to dic- 
tate to Government, and it had the economic power to 
build or to lay waste. 

At the same time, the capitalist class underwent a 
change. In part, this was a shift in key personnel—from 
the entrepreneur-owner to the professional manager. In 
part, it was a shift in morals—from the ethics of the 
creative and of the predatory to the ethics of the more 
socially-minded conservator of public economic values. 
No doubt the change in character owed a lot to the 
severe discipline imposed on the capitalist by the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. But while the capitalist was 
reforming his character, the politician was gradually 
becoming the “dirty” fellow, and the professor was 
letting his brain become clogged with dogma. By this 
time, the capitalist appeared pure as compared to the 
politician, and disinterested as compared to the professor. 
And some people began to think that the capitalist was 


the brave bottom dog, and that labor and the intelligent- 


g; 
sia were the despicable top dog. 

The simplifications of popular discourse are always 
over-simplifications, but they may help us to understand 
public issues. What we have now, then, is the clean- 
minded and public-spirited capitalist arrayed against 
corrupt politicians, predatory labor leaders, and well- 
meaning but weak-minded professors. Whether this po- 
litical formula has an absolute superiority over the 
previous one—pure politicians, high-minded professors 
and honest labor arrayed against dirty capitalists—would 
be hard to prove. Nevertheless, it is the formula with 
which we are constrained for the moment to do our work. 

Every shift in the center of power in society is accom- 
panied by a purge. Karl Marx liked to celebrate his 
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particular brand of purge as “expropriating the expro- 
priators.” What Marx did not see, what both democratic 
and totalitarian societies prove, is that the dialectic of 
history is really an irony. Those who have done the 
purging must in their turn be purged. The executors of 
judgment in history must in time be those against whom 
judgment is executed. 

The purge in the United States in the 1930s was 
directed against the capitalists and was presided over, 
for the most part, by the intelligentsia. Let us admit that 
the capitalists had it coming to them. But it was true 
in that purge, as in the present one, that the judgment 
against the class as a whole was not a discriminating one, 
and that the innocent were punished with the guilty. 
In those days, to be an employer was to be an exploiter; 
to be a banker was to be an embezzler: to be a landlord 
was to be a leech; to be a property-owner was to be a 
public enemy. 

The purge of the 1950s is directed against the intelli- 
gentsia and is presided over. for the most part, by a 
businessmen’s government. Thus, those who once were 
privileged to dish it out are now privileged to take it. 
Shall we say that the intelligentsia, too, had it coming 
to them? And may we not say that there is gross lack 
of discrimination in the indictment of an entire class 
this time as in the former time? Indeed, the presiding 
evil genius of the present purge, Senator McCarthy, sug- 
gests that what we witness now is a classic instance of a 
political mechanism defined long ago by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr—the case where the brutal and the cynical are 
used to chastise the sentimentalists and the hypocrites. 

Regardless of superficial differences in the two purges. 
they have a common meaning within the framewor’ 
of democratic values. In each instance, there is the abuse 
of a sacred liberty and the punishment for that abuse. 
The liberty of the capitalist was free enterprise, and the 
commodity he owed society consisted of material goods 
and services. He abused his freedom and degraded his 
goods and services. He was punished. The liberty of 
the preacher, the professor and the writer was a freedom 
of thought and of expression, and the commodity he 
owed society consisted of truth and goodness. He abused 
his freedom and adulterated his commodities. He is pun- 
ished. In each case, for abusing his liberty and for doing 
evil with it, the proprietor of that liberty is threatened 
with the abolition even of that measure of freedom with 
which he may be enabled to do good to society. 

This analogy, I know, must be unpalatable to some 
persons. It may be in order for the President of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary courageously to remark that 
anti-Communism has become a harmful obsession with 
many people. I am not sure that it is yet prudent to 
suggest that anti-McCarthyism has become an equally 
harmful obsession—that in the grip of this obsession 
liberals show a self-righteousness which only heightens 
their lack of a decent contrition; that they manifest a 





hysteria which only inflates the foe to monstrous propor- 
tions of power; that, except for a few (one thinks of a 
Mildred Horton, a Bishop Oxnam, a Sidney Hook), they 
display neither courage nor dignity nor deftness in the 
conduct of the fight. 

Let those who will take sides absolutely with the pro- 
fessor or with the plutocrat, and find all purity here and 
all pollution there. So far as there is any sanity in our 
society, let us remember that a healthy democracy re- 
quires alternations in the centers of power and _ that 
these alterations in power call for recurrent cleansings. 
And in each instance, let us insist on the necessity and 
the justice of the purge, even as we regret and robustly 
resist the injustices that inevitably accompany it. 

In all this writing, there has been no suggestion that 
the powers that now be are immune to the taint of self- 
righteousness. Indeed, we may be confident that they 
are not. If at present they are a bit uncertain in self- 
righteousness, that is because they have been in power 
too briefly. When they have been in power long enough. 
they will be more sure in their self-righteousness. And 
they will achieve this condition, as have others before 
them, not because of their manifest good works, but in 
spite of both good works and evil works, and simply in 
virtue of their having been in power too long. When 
that moment comes, will the liberals have an acceptable 
alternative to offer? 

One would like to think so. But as I listen to the 
lamentations of the liberals, | am curiously reminded of 
a scene some twenty years ago when other persons sat 
around and abused “that man” in the White House and 
told stupid jokes about lady Eleanor and railed against 
the iniquities of the New Deal. Indeed, they suggested 
most of all a convention of dinosaurs met in conference 
to pass a resolution in denunciation of the climatic 
changes which would soon make them extinct. Most of 
these dinosaurs called themselves Republicans. All of 
them called themselves conservatives. 

Today, the scene changes in its personnel. but the 
tune is still the same. Perhaps the voices are more articu- 
late and a bit more shrill. This time, the collective per- 
sonality suggests some antique archeopterix, some dilapi- 
dated dodo bird. Its plumes. which were made for 
soaring, now serve only to weigh it down. There was a 
time when it could fly; now it can only, in earthbound 
impotence, waddle. Most of these dodos call themselves 
Democrats. All of them call themselves liberals. 

Twenty years ago, we had another name for the dino- 
saurs—a name which I still think was used justly against 
them. We called them reactionaries. It was part of the 
grand irony of history that those we then called reac- 
tionaries had been, in their day, among the great liberals 
in the American tradition. Right now, there is only one 
question that is troubling me. Is it possible that those 
who now call themselves liberals must in their turn 
become the new reactionaries? 
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ULIUS AND ETHEL ROSENBERG were 
J executed shortly after 8 p. m. last 
June 19. They were two rather ordin- 
ary persons who had committed trea- 
son against their country. Six months 
after their execution appears a book 
entitled The Rosenberg Case—Fact 
and Fiction (Oceana Publications, 
$2.50). Written by a member of the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg, and 
running to 159 pages, it gives a de- 
tailed and careful account of the 
Rosenberg trial and of the propa- 
ganda campaign which the Commu- 
nists and their supporters waged in 
connection with it. 

What good purpose can this vol- 
ume serve? The case is finished. The 
Rosenbergs had many days in court. 
Their crime was proved. Their sen- 
tence was carried out. Why can we 
not be allowed to forget them? The 
reason is an important one. This case 
gives us a look into the heart of 
Communism. It shows what sort of 
people Communists are and how 
they operate. 

At this late date, there is no need 
to discuss the problem of guilt. There 
is no such problem. I attended the 
trial. I listened, just as the jury did, 
to the evidence. I saw revealed the 
web of espionage beginning with Igor 
Gouzenko in Canada, crossing the At- 
lantic to Allan May and Klaus Fuchs, 
returning to this country and Harry 
Gold and David Greenglass, and, 
finally, enfolding Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. There was not merely the 
testimony of one or more persons 
against the defendants. There was the 
laying bare of a whole structure of 
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By William E. Bohn 


Rosenberg Case 
Six Months After 


treason which touched the pair in 
various ways and caught them so 
tight that escape was impossible. 

During the final desperate effort to 
win a reduction of the sentence, the 
defense sought sympathetic _ state- 
ments from all twelve of the jurors— 
and got nothing from any of them. 
The men and women who heard 
every word of the testimony and 
looked every witness in the eye were 
convinced that the verdict was just 
and that the sentence was not exces- 
sive. 

A rapid digest of the defendants’ 
testimony, displayed side by side 
with the evidence against them, 
brings back a conviction strongly im- 
pressed upon me during the trial. 
These two people, facing death, prac- 
tically gave no testimony. They 
stonily denied statements made by 
Government witnesses, but that was 
all. Now suppose that they had been 
innocent. Imagine how many wit- 
nesses and how many sorts of tes- 
timony they could have produced in 
their favor. They had friends, who 
knew how they thought, what they 
did, how they spent their time. They 
could have introduced witnesses to 
prove that at any particular time 
they were not running Moscow’s 
errands; that they were, in fact, not 
the sort of people who do that sort 
of thing. But there was not a single 
word of direct evidence in their 
favor. * 

Through a dramatic example, Dr. 
Fineberg shows the difference be- 
tween democratic justice and Com- 
munist terror. Willi Goettling was a 
house-painter in East Germany. On 


June 17, 1953, two days before the 
execution of the Rosenbergs, he was 
arrested for a “crime against the 
state.” He was executed within 24 
hours. His arrest was not announced 
until after his execution. The Rosen- 
bergs had a trial which ran for 23 
days before a jury. Their sentence 
was appraised seven times before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. The Supreme 
Court considered it seven times. Two 
appeals were made to the President. 
This is a picture of the difference 
between justice in a democracy and 
oppression in a dictatorship. If Dr. 
Fineberg were writing now, he might 
well cite the case of Lavrenti Beria. 
He was tried, sentenced and executed 
—and only then was the public in- 
formed what had happened. 

The Communists didn’t say much 
about the Rosenbergs until the sen- 
tence had been pronounced. Ob- 
viously, they feared the couple might 
confess and involve the party. Even 
two years after the arrest, there was 
little excitement about the case in 
Europe. And then something hap- 
pened. On November 20, 1952 began 
the trial of Rudolf Slansky and 
thirteen other defendants in Prague. 
Eleven of the fourteen were Jews. 
Within a few days, the trial was over 
and eleven of the accused were 
hanged. It was just before this purge 
that Communists, fellow-travelers and 
sympathetic altruists all over Europe 
and much of Asia began to weep for 
the Rosenbergs. It was a cover-up, a 
blind, a diversion. 

The Rosenbergs went to their death 
to protect their fellow criminals and 
their party. Now their dead bodies 
are used to distract attention from 
new crimes. If they are martyrs, they 
are martyrs to Communism. If they 
were murdered, it was by their “com- 
rades.” Committees over a good part 
of the world are still collecting money 
by weeping over their graves. It is a 
ghoulish business. About as clearly 
as anything that has happened, this 
series of events shows the cleverness, 
the dishonesty and the general low- 
downness of the Communist “move- 
ment.” 








By Edmund Stevens 


Political Fever 


in Turkey 


Rivalry between the two major parties has been strong 
since the Government seized the opposition’s property, 


but both face the threat of renascent Moslem reaction 
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VEN THOUGH Turkey’s national 
) hen are not till next 
spring, confiscation of the property 
of the Republican People’s party has 
raised pre-election excitement to 
fever pitch. Last month, the Grand 
National Assembly, Turkey’s one- 
chamber parliament, passed a bill 
calling for seizure of “illegally ac- 
quired properties” from the Repub- 
lican party. The Republican depu- 
ties, who declared the bill illegal, 
walked out before the vote. Before 
the ink was dry on President Celal 
Bayar’s signature, the Republicans 
moved from their national head- 
quarters in Ankara and the printing 
plant of their newspaper Ulus into 
temporary rented quarters. Similar 
shifts occurred at party branches 
throughout the country. 

The action has widened the rift 
between Turkey’s two main parties— 
the opposition Republican People’s 
party and the governing Democratic 
party, which rammed the bill through 
the legislature. 

The Democrats contended that the 
Republican party properties had been 
illegally acquired with the use of 
Government funds. During the pe- 
riod of one-party rule, the Repub- 
lican party and Government were so 
closely intertwined that it was im- 
possible to draw any sharp line of 
demarcation or to keep separate in- 
ventories of their holdings. The 
Government had turned over man- 


agement of many undertakings. along | 
with funds and properties involved, | 


to the party. This was notably the 
case with the “People’s Houses.” cul- 
tural centers with reading rooms 
and recreation facilities established 
throughout the country by Govern- 
ment order. 

Though the Republicans claim the 
present seizure is a flagrant abuse 
of Government power for strictly 


partisan purposes, there is little they | 


can do about it but work to re- 
capture power in the spring election 
—a rather remote possibility. The 


Turkish Constitution, though in / 
many ways most enlightened. does | 
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not provide for effective channels of 
legal appeal against acts and deci- 
sions which have the full backing of 
the Assembly and the Cabinet. This 
lack of a judicial check on the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches could, 
unless corrected, endanger the growth 
of Turkish democracy. 

There are striking similarities be- 
the Turkish American 
party systems. In both countries, the 


tween and 
party now in power recently ousted 
those who had controlled the Govern- 
ment for more than two decades. But 
the Turkish Republican party cor- 
responds to the American Democrats, 
and vice versa. 

The Republicans were undisputed 
masters of Turkey for a quarter of a 
century that ended in 1950. In that 
Turkey’s first 
awarded a 


year, free election 


surprise victory to 
the newly-hatched Democratic party. 

As in America, both major parties 
are in basic agreement on foreign 
policy, the continuity of which was 
not affected by the transfer of power. 
Both favor close alliance with the 
West and oppose Soviet expansion. 
As in America, there are disagree- 
ments on home issues. The Turkish 
like the 
Democrats, are more favorable to the 
concepts and practices of the welfare 
state. The Turkish Democrats, like 
the American Republicans (in theory 
at least), are strong advocates of 
laissez-jaire. Apart from these differ- 
ences, the two main Turkish parties, 
like the two main American parties, 


Republicans, American 


are committed to uphold the same in- 
Both 
parties claim to follow in the foot- 
steps of Kemal Ataturk, the founding 
father of modern Turkey. As such, 
they are pledged to continue his 
work of modernization. By the same 
token, the appeal of both parties is 
primarily addressed to the same en- 
lightened pro-Western element. 

But this element, though growing, 


stitutions and way of life. 


is still the minority in a country in 
which more than 80 per cent of the 
people live in small villages where 
the mullahs and sheikhs still wield 
considerable 


influence. Moreover, 
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the basic step which transformed 
Turkey from an enlightened autoritar- 
ian state into a democracy—the 
granting of universal suffrage—has 
placed an important new weapon in 
the hands of these backward elements 
—the ballot. In vying for the popular 
vote, both parties must reckon with 
this fact. The hotter partisan rivalry 
waxes, the greater the temptation to 
employ demagogy and to pander to 
the passions and prejudices of back- 
ward elements. 


There have been instances of this 
in by-elections. In one contest, the 
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photograph of one candidate, shown 
in his commencement robes from 
American-operated Robert College in 
Istanbul, was circulated by his op- 
ponents with the caption that this 
proved he was a Christian priest. He 
lost the election. In the 1950 elec- 
tions, the Democrats promised to re- 
introduce Moslem religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, and have 
actually carried this out so far as 
primary schools are concerned. 
Thus heartened, reactionary ele- 
ments for the first time in two dec- 
ades ventured into the open. Here 
and there, local fanatics denounced 
Westernization and all its works and 
called for a return to the old Koranic 
traditions. There were even isolated 


instances when statues of Ataturk 


were demolished. In the midst of it 
all, a third party, the so-called Na- 
tional party, made its appearance 
and tried to collect all discontented 
and subversive elements of every hue, 
both right and left, in one basket. 
And then something happened 
which abruptly ended the Govern- 
ment’s tolerant attitude. Late one 
night in November 1952 in Malatya 
in Eastern Anatolia, an attempt was 
made to assassinate Ahmet Emin Yal- 
man, editor of the pro-Government 
Immediately 
thereafter, Premiar Adnan Menderes 
dismissed his Vice Premier, Samet 


liberal daily Vatan. 


Agaoglu, chief proponent of a “soft” 
policy toward reaction, and a court 
order was issued dissolving the Na- 
tional party. The attempt on Yalman 
was traced to the Moslem Brother- 
hood—a network of terrorists spread 
throughout the Middle East. The 
authorities also found a proscription 
list headed by Yalman’s name, which 
included the names of other editors 
and leading figures in both parties. 

The main danger to the modern 
Turkish state does not come from any 
likelihood of an actual reversion to 
Koranic law and the old ways of life. 
The chief threat derives from Tur- 
key’s exposed position on the south- 
ern flank of the Soviet Union. There 
is almost nothing that the Kremlin 
would not do, or give, to undermine 
the present strong pro-Western re- 
gime in Turkey. And though efforts 
at Communist infiltration have so far 
failed, the Soviets are not likely to 
give up trying. On the contrary, 
they are sure to redouble their efforts 
as time goes on. As in Iran, they are 
quite prepared to lend support and 
assistance to all enemies of the re- 
gime from any quarter whatever, in- 
cluding the most fanatical Moslem 
reactionaries. Though no sizable un- 
derground Communist party exists, 
Communist agents have proved skil- 
ful in infiltrating reactionary circles 
and organizations. Hence the import- 
ance of keeping the rivalries and an- 
imosities within the enlightened pro- 
Western camps to an absolute mini- 
mum. 








By Raymond Aron 


THE ALTERNATIVES 
IN _INDO-CHINA 


A French editor says Gls are needed for victory 





In this space last week, Raymond Aron—an editor of the Figaro, France’s 


leading independent 


newspaper—presented his analysis of the 


situation 


in Indo-China. Mr. Aron’s conclusions as to courses of action are contained 
in the article below. An editorial appearing on page 22 presents THe New 
Leaper’s views on this vital subject and its relation to our entire Asian policy. 





Paris 
MILITARY DECISION in Indo- 
China is out of the question as 
long as the conflict proceeds along 
present lines. Of course, the Chinese 
could force a quick victory by bring- 
ing in Korean-style “volunteers”— 
but that would mean another war 
with the United States, which Mao 
Tse-tung can ill afford right now. As 
far as the French are concerned, 
there is no hope of total victory in 
the near future. 

The French and pro-French forces 
are not numerically superior to the 
Vietminh’s. They hold the upper 
hand only through superiority in 
artillery and aviation; even so, they 
are unable to cut the Vietminh divi- 
sions off from their permanent bases, 
whence come their supplies of man- 
power and rice. This year’s French 
operational plan has the limited ob- 
jective of forestalling a Vietminh of- 
fensive. 

In the present situation, what are 
the possible policies? Excluding the 
impractical idea of expanding the 
expeditionary forces sufficiently to 
achieve victory, there are three: 

1. Direct negotiations with the 
Vietminh. This would undoubtedly 
result in some more or less disguised 
form of French withdrawal, ending 
in the Sovietization of Indo-China. 
This outcome would be even more 
certain if the 


major participants 


10 


were the Vietminh, battle-hardened 
after seven years of fighting, and the 
Vietnamese Government, with its 
feeble forces and its faction-ridden 
parties. 

2. Continuation of the present 
policy. This would call for indefinite 
strengthening of the Vietnamese 
troops under Bao Dai until victory 
was achieved over the Vietminh or 
the situation had improved sufh- 
ciently to permit negotiations with 
better hope of success. 

3. An appeal for direct interven- 
tion by the United States. From the 
standpoint of French national in- 
terests alone, the war in Indo-China 
no longer has any justification. The 
issue now reduces itself to this simple 
proposition: Either the war is essen- 
tial as a measure to block Communist 
expansion in Southeast Asia or it 
has ceased to have any meaning 
whatever. If the first is true, then the 
responsibility, military as well as fi- 
nancial, for carrying on the conflict 
belongs to the entire free world. 

Each of these alternatives involves 
risks. But to refuse to make a choice 
—as we have done since the end of 
World War II—is surely the worst 
choice of all. 

Ho Chi Minh’s new bid for nego- 
tiations has already had strong re- 
percussions on French opinion, and 
it should not be rejected out of hand. 
Perhaps it signals some sort of shift 





in the Moscow line. But there are 
some questions we must ask our- 
selves. What kind of armistice are 
we ready to offer or to accept? What 
would be the nature of post-armistice 
relations between the Vietminh and 
Vietnam governments? And, most 
important of all, is it France’s policy 
to hand power over to Ho Chi Minh 
under some appropriate camouflage 
or to prevent Ho Chi Minh from 
gaining power? 

Policy No. 2 might be adopted for 
a time, but, unless it produced aston- 
ishing results, it would sooner or 
later lead to a shift to No. 2 or 3. 
Against the latter a number of power- 
ful arguments have been raised. For 
one thing, is American opinion pre- 
pared for the sending of Gls to Indo- 
China? And would not such a move 
lead to Chinese intervention? In ad- 
dition to these considerations, French 
leaders fear that American assump- 
tion of the military burden in Indo- 
China would set a dangerous pre- 
cedent for the rest of the French 
Union. 

These are weighty arguments. 
However, the consequences of any 
kind of capitulation to Ho Chi Minh 
For the 


choice. I fear, has narrowed down 


seem to me even graver. 


to a Communist victory or common 
action by the free world. Only the 
presence of American troops can re- 
assure the Vietnamese, who, despite 
their hostility to the Vietminh, refuse 
to commit themselves wholeheartedly 
because they lack confidence in 
French steadfastness. 

Even though the United States has 
already taken over two-thirds of the 
cost of the campaign, we still have a 
great deal of difficulty in obtaining 
certain types of matériel. Yet. even 
if we received all the supplies we 
need, the prime prerequisite for vic- 
tory would not have been met. What- 
ever errors we may have committed 
in the past, France is today defend- 
ing a position of vital importance. If 
we are unable to carry the burden 
alone, what will our allies do? As- 
sume their share of the defense or 
accept the loss of the position ? 
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The TVA Experiment 
After Two Decades 


While some people feel that TVA is not 
consistent with private enterprise, 
the truth is that it has fostered 

competition among the utilities 


and raised power consumption 





PADUCAH LOCKS: 


ENTRANCE TO LIQUID HIGHWAY 
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3y Myron Kolatch 


N THE TWENTY-FIRST year of its existence, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has become more controversial 
than ever. The signal for the new TVA debate came from 
the White House. In a speech out West, President Eisen- 
hower said he intended to turn back the “creeping 
socialism” of the past twenty years. When asked at a 
press conference to explain, he said (as paraphrased) : 
“He would give specific examples. Not long ago 

this appeal was made to him in behalf of the ex- 
pansion of Federal expenditures in the TVA region. 
And it was this, that since the Federal Government 
had seized and was purchasing a monopoly in power 
down there, that it was impossible for that locality 
now to expand unless the Federal Government spends 
more money down there. . . . So we get to this curious 
thing in the socialistic theory that we, all of us, pro- 
vide cheap power, such cheap power for one region 
that . . . it can appeal and take away the industries 
from the other sections of the country. It seems that 
we have got to have some kind of re-evaluation of all 
these things.” 

The President later tried to soften the blow by point- 
ing out that not all the features of TVA were alarming 
from his viewpoint, but the battle was on. Spokesmen for 
the utilities began their refrain of “TVA is creeping 
socialism,” while TVA supporters cited the Authority 
as an outstanding example of capitalism’s vitality, as 
tangible proof that capitalism can cope intelligently 
with its own problems. 

What are the facts? Contrary to popular belief, TVA 
was not suddenly conceived during an unholy marriage 
between New Deal Democrats and socialist theorists. 
As a matter of fact, it springs from the Monroe Ad- 
ministration, when Secretary of War John C. Calhoun 
prevailed on Congress to pay for a navigational canal 
at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 

During the first two decades of this century, Congress 
passed several bills calling for development or operation 
of a valley hydroelectric system by private power com- 
panies, but no company would meet the terms offered. 
(It is interesting to recall, however, that in 1903 Theodore 
Roosevelt vetoed a bill for private development of the 
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Shoals because he felt it abused the public interest.) 

During World War I, Congress authorized Federal 
development of the Shoals, but the work was incomplete 
when the war ended. In the decade that followed, top 
private companies made offers to finish the job, but none 
were acceptable to Congress. As Republican Congresses 
vainly sought a plan of private power operation that 
would protect the public interest, they gradually came 
to favor public operation. GOP Congresses passed public- 
power bills for the valley in 1926 and 1931, but these 
were vetoed by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt did not use the veto: 
he signed the Tennessee Valley Act in May 1933 and 
TVA became a reality. The Act summed up TVA’s pur- 
poses as follows: 

. in the Tennessee drainage basin and adjoin- 
ing territory ... (1) the maximum amount of flood 
control; (2) the maximum development of the Ten- 
nessee River for navigation purposes; (3) the maxi- 
mum generation of electric power consistent with 
flood control and navigation; (4) the proper use of 
marginal lands; (5) the proper method of reforesta- 
tion: and (6) the economic and social well-being of 
the people living in the river basin.” 


The Muscle Shoals plant, which had stood idle from 
1918 to 1933, was turned over to TVA for the production 
of fertilizers. (In wartime, its facilities were used to 
produce munitions.) Research done at this plant has 
provided fertilizer not only for the Tennessee Valley, 
but for many other regions. More than 65,000 farmers 
in 28 states have participated in TVA farm test-demon- 
strations under the guidance of county agents and state 
extension services. Proper use of fertilizers, particularly 
phosphates and lime, has helped restore topsoil. More 
recently, the farm test-demonstration program has been 
supplemented by the sale of TVA fertilizers by coopera- 
tives and private companies. TVA also keeps independent 
fertilizer manufacturers informed (free of charge) of 
the advances achieved through its research. 

TVA’s chemical engineering and chemical processing 
studies have also been a boon to industry. For example, 
large plants are being built to use the West’s phosphate 
rock resources, which were ignored until now. One of 
TVA’s early objectives was to develop methods for util- 
izing Western phosphates, since they are strategically 
located in the country’s Midwestern “breadbasket” and 
can help reduce the drain on limited middle-Tennessee 
reserves, During World War II, TVA supplied about 60 
per cent of the elemental phosphorus used for munitions, 
and its advances in electric furnace smelting of phosphate 
rock were largely responsible for private industry’s 
ability to contribute the other 40 per cent. 

In the realm of forest development, TVA instituted 
modern forest practices in a region having half its land 
area in woodlands. Through the Authority’s efforts. 
control of forest fires by states, counties and private 
agencies has been extended to protect about 90 per 


12 





cent of the forested area. More than 211,000 acres have 
been reforested, mostly by private landowners, with 
250 million TVA seedlings. Forest-management demon- 
strations throughout the area have brought better use 
of the territory’s timber, which could yield three times the 
$300 million income it now provides. 

Far from promoting centralization, TVA has stim- 
ulated state, local and private agencies to new interest 
in resource development. Federal activity has raised, 
not cut, the expenditures of state resource agencies 
(agriculture, forestry, wildlife, parks, etc.). In the 
seven Tennessee Valley states, these agencies have in- 
creased their budgets from about $8.5 million in 1934 
to almost $57 million in 1952. Recreation resources 
created by TVA lakes and initiated with a few park and 
other demonstrations (long since discontinued) have 
been fully developed. States, counties, cities, private en- 
terprises and individuals have invested $31 million in 
facilities for a new national playground. From all over 
the nation, 5 million tourists come to the Valley each 
year. As a result, commercial concessions along the 
lakes (all locally operated) realized $4.35 million in 
1951. 

Flood control, navigation and power production de- 
pend on harnessing the Tennessee River and its five 
major tributaries. The nineteen dams built during the 
last two decades, and a twentieth now nearing comple- 
tion, are built to serve all three purposes. 

Ten dams and their reservoirs located on the tributary 
rivers provide adequate storage for 6 million acre-feet 
of water during the flood season, reducing floods at 
Chattanooga and other points along the upper section 
of the Tennessee River itself. In the dry season, stored 
waters are used to supplement the river’s low-water 
flow. During the first 15-year period of flood-control 
operations, 22 floods occurred at Chattanooga that 
would have caused serious damage if they had not 
been thus controlled. The estimated saving for Chatta- 
nooga alone exceeds $45 million, almost a third of the 
flood-control investment for the entire river system. 

Eight of the nine dams on the Tennessee also regulate 
flood peaks. Kentucky reservoir, near the river’s mouth, 
protects 4 million acre-feet, while reservoirs upstream 
from Kentucky provide storage space for another 2 
million acre-feet. What is more, the system can—if 
necessary—be used to reduce flood crests on the lower 
Ohio and lower Mississippi basins, so as to protect an 
estimated 6 million acres of rich Mississippi Valley 
bottomland from any danger and to relieve the flood 
burden on an additional 4 million acres. Overall, the 
value of TVA flood regulation is estimated at $11 mil- 
lion a year, more than half of it outside the Tennessee 
Valley proper. 

The nine dams on the Tennessee itself also form an 
unbroken chain of slack-water pools which provide a 
continuous navigable channel, with a minimum depth 
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of nine feet, from Paducah to Knoxville—a distance 
of 630 miles. This inland waterway, connecting with 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, has opened up new 
markets for preducts from distant states. In 1933, the 
same stretch of water, a shallow mudhole then, carried 
only 33 million ton-miles of traffic, consisting of sand, 
gravel and wood products. In 1952, more than 830 mil- 
lion ton-miles of valuable freight passed over it, includ- 
ing automobiles, gasoline and oil, coal, fertilizer, iron 
and steel products, grain from the Midwest and sulfur 
from the Gulf Coast. Savings in freight charges totaled 
$10 million, and the first half of 1953 showed a 25-per- 
cent increase in freight traffic. 

None of this work, as far as can be determined, has 
ever met substantial opposition either within or outside 
the valley. It is TVA’s generation of electric power that 
has stirred controversy through the years. What is the 
record after 20 years of TVA power? 

Four times as many people in the Valley now use 
electricity as did before TVA. The Authority has pro- 
vided electric service to countless new consumers in 
rural areas whom the private utility companies had 


once considered unprofitable. TVA does not distribute 


a 
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DAM: BY 1956, THE AEC WILL NEED TWICE THE AMOUNT OF ELECTRICITY USED BY NEW YORK CITY 


the power itself; that is done by 148 municipal and co- 
operative systems, which buy power wholesale from the 
Authority and distribute it retail. TVA’s only control 
over these distributors is its so-called “resale clause,” 
which prevents high rates and operates on the theory 
that people will make more and better use of power if 
they get it at a reasonable price. 

The validity of this theory is borne out by the fact 
that average home use of electricity in the Tennessee 
Valley is nearly twice the national average, while power 
costs less than half as much. When TVA was established, 
only about 3 per cent of the farms in the area had 
electric service, whereas today over 90 per cent use 
power from the network lines built by locally owned and 
managed cooperative and municipal systems. This has, 
of course, made the whole region a booming market for 
electrical appliances; since V-J Day, the people of the 
Valley have bought more than a billion dollars worth of 
appliances. 

Similarly, the new cheap electricity has brought new 
regional industries. In 1933, the area now served by 
TVA used 1.5 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity; last 
year, the same region used 24 billion kilowatt-hours. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TVA CONTINUED 
Within three years, some 60 billion kilowatt-hours will 
be required. 

Has cheap TVA power pulled industries away from 
other parts of the country? Of the “hundreds of in- 
dustries” alleged by TVA’s foes to have come from other 
areas, the single example cited—the Massachusetts 
Knitting Company of Columbia, Tennessee—migrated in 
1931, two years before TVA was created and eight years 
before the town in which it located obtained TVA power. 
The record shows that less than a dozen small firms, 
employing about 600 people, have moved into the region 
and none came from distressed New England. 

The ever-increasing demand for power has outrun the 
region’s hydro resources, and, although there are still 
some dams to be developed, TVA has had to erect large 
steam-generating plants to keep up with needs. At the 
moment, six large steam-electric plants are under con- 
struction. One of them, Kingston, will have 1.4 kilowatts 
of capacity, the largest in the world; another, the Shaw- 
nee plant, is only slightly smaller. 

TVA power has been invaluable to the defense effort, 
and especially to the Atomic Energy Commission. By 
1956, the AEC wants TVA to supply its two huge plants 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee and Paducah, Kentucky with 25 
billion kilowatt-hours of power—or twice the amount of 
electricity used in New York City. 

TVA is also enabling the AEC to contract with private 
utilities for power at rates considerably below their 
usual industrial rates. Electric Energy, Inc., a new com- 
pany formed for the purpose, will provide about 40 per 
cent of the power for the AEC’s Paducah plant, while 
another new private company, the Ohio Valley Electric 
Company, will furnish all the power for the AEC plant 
being built at Portsmouth, Ohio. Both new companies 
were formed by combinations of existing companies (five 
in the case of EE, Inc. and 15 in the case of OVEC). and 
together they will provide almost as much electricity for 
the AEC as does TVA. The low rate they will charge is 
important to the taxpayer, because they will be supplying 
the AEC with 45 to 50 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
This tremendous quantity means that each mill per 
kilowatt-hour the AEC saves represents a cash saving of 
$45 to $50 million a year. 

TVA’s power system pays for itself. During its entire 
period of operation to June 30, 1952, return on the power 
investment has averaged more than 4 per cent annually. 
Under the law, too, TVA is repaying the Treasury (over 
a 40-year period) for funds invested in the power 
system. At the same time, the municipal and coopera- 
tive electric systems earn substantial surpluses that are 
devoted to retiring debt, paying for expansion and im- 
provements, and, finally, reducing rates. In the 1952 
fiscal year, the combined net income of their systems was 
over $17.4 million. 

Private utilities frequently charge that TVA is able 
to maintain low rates because it does not pay taxes or 
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interest on its investment. Actually, TVA does pay tax 
equivalents to the stage and local governments of the 
Tennessee area, as do the municipal electric systems and 
most of the rural electric cooperatives. In addition to the 
more than $3 million paid by TVA in 1952, distributors 
paid $4.7 million, so that the taxes paid by the public- 
owned utilities of the area totaled $7.8 million. In other 
words, about 6.5 cents out of each dollar paid by the 
average electric consumer went to state and local taxes. 
This compares favorably with private utility payments 
in the same region. 

The Federal tax situation is slightly different. Muni- 
cipal systems in the district are exempt from income 
taxes as a matter of national policy, as are the municipal 
systems in California and Massachusetts. However, 
municipal systems distributing TVA power earn nearly 
a 10-per-cent return on investment, which equals the 
return earned by private utilities before taxes. TVA 
itself does not pay Federal income tax, since all its in- 
come belongs to the Government. But even if TVA’s 
power earnings were taxed at the same rate as private 
utilities, there would still be enough left to cover the 
Government’s investment in the power system. 

One question remains: Is TVA consistent with a private- 
enterprise system? The facts provide an ironical answer. 
Before TVA came into existence, there was no such thing 
as free competition among the utilities. The Govern- 
ment, realizing the importance of wide power distribu- 
tion, has always treated private utilities as “public 
utilities” and granted them special privileges. These in- 
clude the use of public streets for poles, lines and under- 
ground circuits; permission to exercise the right of 
eminent domain to secure land and right of way for plants 
and facilities; exclusive marketing rights over defined 
areas, or at defined levels; and legislative insurance of a 
reasonable level of earning. 

TVA checked this situation and brought true competi- 
tion into the utility field. This insures wide distribution 
of electricity at fair rates and provides the Government 
with a true-measure “yardstick” that can be used for 
effective regulation of private monopolies. The average 
national electric rate has been reduced 60 per cent 
since TVA began selling power. 

Furthermore, the region TVA serves has been shifting 
from a predominantly agricultural region to a rapidly 
expanding industrial area. Manufacturing jobs have in- 
creased 72 per cent since 1929, compared with 41 per 
cent in the nation as a whole. At the same time, trade, 
service, finance, transportation and construction, which 
provided 342,000 jobs in 1929, provided 507,000 in 
1950. The overwhelming majority of these new jobs are 
in private enterprise. 

Far from creeping up to destroy capitalism, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has given it new life. The 
farmers, workers, businessmen and housewives of seven 
states know this very well. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE RUSSIAN TRAGEDY, of course, 

lay in the replacement of an 
autocracy that was a byword for 
oppression and reaction by a dicta- 
torship that has been far more brutal 
to its own subjects and a much 
greater threat to international peace. 
What are the roots of this tragedy? 
How did the Communists take power 
in the first place, hold it in a savage 
civil war fought under conditions of 
almost unimaginable cold, hunger 
and suffering, and then consolidate 
that power? 

These questions were recalled to 
me by a long letter which I recently 
received from an American of Rus- 
sian origin who obviously felt rather 
passionately on the subject. He had 
fought in the Imperial Russian Army 
for three years in the First World 
War and then in the White armies 
for three more years, and he had 
come out of it all a staunch upholder 
of the Tsarist system. 

My correspondent argued vehe- 
mently that even Ivan the Terrible 
could be judged fairly only against 
the background of his time—the time 
of Henry VIII, the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre and many unsavory events 
in Western Europe. And he tried to 
portray modern Tsarism as an almost 
idyllic constitutional regime, with the 
Duma as a parliament and the Tsar’s 
power “only slightly wider than that 
of the United States President.” 

One could sympathize with his 
emotional nostalgia. And it is true 
that, by such reasonable standards 
of comparison as numbers of execu- 
tions, numbers of persons in concen- 
tration camps and completeness of 
| intellectual regimentation, Tsarism in 
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WHERE (the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Reflections on the 
Russian Tragedy 


retrospect seems mild alongside the 
dictatorship of Lenin, Stalin and 
Malenkov. There is indeed a contrast 
between Lenin’s comfortable vaca- 
tioning life as a political exile—able 
to hunt, read, study and write—and 
the horrible, brutalized existence of 
anyone unfortunate enough to be 
sent to a Soviet slave-labor camp. 
Tsarism should be 
judged, not by the terrorist standards 
of Communism and Nazism, but by 
the constitutional practice of Europe 
before the First World War. And 
here it does not come out very fav- 
orably. The Dumas, elected on an in- 
creasingly narrow and weighted fran- 
chise, were not truly representative 
and had little political importance 
after the fall of the autocracy in 
March 1917. Decisive proof of the 
failure of Tsarism to hold the loy- 
alty of any large number of the 
Russian people is the fact that dur- 
ing the years of the Civil War, when 
there was certainly widespread hatred 
of Communism, no White leader of 
any consequence proclaimed as his 
ideal the restoration of the Tsar. 
Perhaps the greatest of all the 
historical sins of the Tsarist system 
is that it paved the way for the tri- 
umph of Communism. By its policy 
of suspicious repression, it turned 
many a constructive reformer into a 
violent utopian revolutionary. By ob- 
structing the normal development of 
institutions of national and local self- 


However, 


government, by harassing trade- 
unions and even such moderate 
bodies as the zemstvos, Tsarism 


helped to create the political vacuum 
into which Lenin and his disciplined, 
fanatical party sprang. 


The question remains how the 
Communists were able to hold power 
after their promises of peace, bread 
and land proved to be bitter decep- 
tions—as Civil War gripped Russia, 
the workers got less to eat than under 
the Tsar and the peasant found that, 
although he might have the land, he 
was obliged to give up most of the 
produce to detach- 
ments. Pitiless terror is part of the 


requisitioning 


answer, but not all of it. There was 
also the amazingly successful appeal 
to class hatred and class envy, with 
which, I think, any student of the 
first years of the Soviet regime must 
be impressed. 


Very important—and this has 
great significance today —was the 
fateful division in the ranks of the 
anti-Communists. The many peasant 
uprisings against the Communists 
failed for lack of intelligent organiza- 
tion and modern weapons. The or- 
ganized White movements, the most 
important being those of General 
Denikin and Admiral Kolchak. failed 
because their political appeal antag- 
onized large non-Communist ele- 
ments of the population. 

There was no common feeling be- 
tween the landlords and landlords’ 
sons who were often officers in the 
White armies and the masses of 
peasants who wanted neither the re- 
turn of the landlords nor the Com- 
munist requisitions. There was no 
trust for the Whites, with their fan- 
tastic Great Russian chauvinism, 
among the Poles, Finns, Ukrainians, 
Caucasians and other peoples who 
wanted autonomy or independence. 

The repressive nature of Tsarism 
was an important factor in the suc- 
cess The blind 
utopianism of much Russian revolu- 
tionary thought, its exaggerated faith 
in the natural goodness of man, was 
another. But not the least of these 
causes was the profound division in 
the ranks of its enemies, a division 


of Communism. 


which Lenin and his associates ex- 
ploited with great skill. Let us hope 
that Russia, 1917-1921, will not in 
this respect be a preview of Europe 
and Asia, 1954-1957. 
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HICKS 


ESSAMYN West's Cress Delahanty 
| icon Brace, $3.75) carries 
its heroine from the age of 12 to the 
age of 16 in a series of episodes that 
are sometimes comic and always 
If Mrs. West’s 
adolescence is less somber than, say, 
McCullers’s, and if Cress is 
somewhat closer to what we think of 
as a normal American girl than Mick 
Kelly or Frankie Adams, this is by 


poignant. view of 


Carson 


no means a frivolous treatment of the 
serious business of growing up. The 
publisher’s comparison with Penrod 
is unfortunate, for Booth Tarkington, 
looking at adolescence from outside, 
exploited its comic aspects; whereas 
Mrs. West, though she sometimes 
laughs and invites laughter, lets us 
see Cress as she sees herself. When, 
moreover, she looks at Cress from 
outside, it is through the eyes of her 
sympathetic and intelligent, if some- 
times bewildered, parents. 

The book is made up of episodes 
that can stand by themselves and 
many of which have been published 
as short stories. The episodes vary 
somewhat in tone, and there are mo- 
ments when the lack of continuity is 
bothersome, but the development of 
Cress is clear and satisfying. We see 
her in her own world, as she soars 
to the peaks of happiness and falls 
into the deepest sloughs of despond: 
see her, with 


and we particular 


clarity. in her relations with the 
world of adults. There are moments 
of sinister discovery, as in her ex- 


periences with Mrs. Charlesbois and 


Mr. Wallenius, and there are the 
encouraging revelations of Aunt Iris 
and Mrs. Cornelius. The central 


theme of the book is the barrier that 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Two Novels About Youth and Age 
By Jessamyn West and Eudora Welty 


lies between adolescents and adults, 
but Mrs. West is never more poignant 
or more convincing than when she 
shows the occasional crossing of the 
barrier from one side or the other. 
One feels with great force the touch- 
ing eagerness—especially, of course, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Delahanty, but of 
other adults as well—to make con- 
tact with the mystery that is Cress. 

Charming and perceptive as it is, 
Cress Delahanty is not quite up to 
Mrs. West’s earlier novel, The Witch 
Diggers. The Ponder Heart (Har- 
court Brace, $3.00), on the other 
hand, displays Eudora Welty’s tal- 
ents at their very finest, and especially 
the sureness and flexibility of her 
prose. The style is not the delicate 
fabric she has so often and so ad- 
mirably woven, for the story is told 
in the first person and in the ver- 
nacular. But Miss Welty can work 
miracles with the vernacular as well 
as with the poetic prose for which 
she is famous; and the style, which is 
always and wonderfully the style of 
Edna Earle Ponder, an old maid in a 
small Southern town, serves all her 
purposes. 

As any reader of “The Wide Net” 
and a few other stories knows, Miss 
Welty can be very funny when she 
wants to be, and in The Ponder 
Heart she has really let herself go. 
One amusing episode follows an- 
other, and there has never been in 
all literature a murder trial so hilar- 
ious as the trial of Uncle Daniel. 
Uncle Daniel, indeed, is a magnifi- 
cent That Miss 
Welty can find true comedy in a per- 


comic character. 


son of less than average intelligence, 
and do it without a suggestion of 





without the tiniest 
lapse into bad taste, is proof not only 
of great literary skill but also of 
great wisdom and great humanity. 
Miss Welty’s achievement brings 
to mind many illustrious names, but 
especially the name of Laurence 
Sterne. This is that rare thing in 
the modern world, a novel of senti- 


condescension, 





ment, and Uncle Daniel is close kin} 
to Uncle Toby. What one has to say,| 
however, is that Miss Welty is more| 
successful than her great predecessor 
Uncle 
Daniel, of course, is a sentimentalist, | 
and so is Edna Earle: but Miss Welty. | 
though she is charitable toward their 
weakness, does not share it. What she 
does is to find, wrapped up inside 
the sentimentality, a true feeling that 
she brings forth for us to admire. 

Reading between the lines of Edna 
Earle’s breathless and seemingly in- 
coherent narrative, one sees clearly 
enough the lineaments of a grim little} 
town. In Clay, as in so many} 
Southern towns we have met in fic-| 
tion, the glory has departed, and a 
good many people have nothing but 
pride—and, as the bizarre conclusion 
of the story shows, none too much 
of that—to live on. But it is only 
in its minor aspects a Southern novel, 
and Uncle Daniel is not what he 
might so easily have been made: a 
symbol of Southern decay. Like her} 
great contemporary, William Faulk 
ner, Miss Welty has found in Miss-) 
issippi a sufficient field for her im} 
agination; but, again like Faulkner.) 
she has known how to soar above) 
the limitations of regionalism. The 
manners of Daniel Ponder belong to 
the South, but not his heart. 


in avoiding sentimentality. 
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An Opaque View of Asia 


Soviet Policy in the Far East, 1944-1951. 


By Max Beloff. 
Oxford. 278 pp. $4.00. 
INFINITE DIFFICULTIES beset any 
scholar who attempts an analysis of 
policy of the 


Union. To begin with, Soviet diplo- 


the foreign Soviet 
macy employs many non-conventional 
media, ranging from conspiratorial 
organizations to carefully staged in- 
ternational propaganda meetings. 
Likewise, Soviet policy is woven into 
the fabric of a doctrine which postu- 
lates a whole series of friend-enemy, 
love-hate relationships. Again, Soviet 
policy is not debated in public, and 
events have taught the futility of re- 
liance on statements in a controlled 
press or by puppet delegates. Further, 
because the openly avowed goal of 
the Kremlin is the expansion of Com- 
munism everywhere in the world, its 
world policy is far more a single 
interrelated than are the 
policies of other states. 


system 


In his introductory chapter to 
Soviet Policy in the Far East, 1944- 
1951, Max Beloff points out that 
these and other factors must be kept 
constantly in mind. It is difficult to 
understand, then, why he has so 
studiously ignored them throughout 
the rest of the volume, which cer- 
tainly contributes little to an under- 
standing of its subject. 

Beloff employs a country-by-coun- 
try approach (a colleague, Joseph 
Frankel, does the chapter on South- 
east Asia) ; and, while this may make 
it easier for him to argue his general 
thesis of the piecemeal nature of 
Soviet Far Eastern policy, it hardly 
furnishes convincing proof. The con- 
sequence is a failure to grasp and 
portray some of the overall patterns 
of Soviet policy. Surely the intensive 
training within the U.S.S.R. of per- 
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Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


Assistant Professor of History, 
Yale University 


sonnel from the areas involved (57 
per cent of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist party are 
Moscow-trained), the role of guer- 
rilla-type operations in economically 
underdeveloped areas, the use of 
front organizations, and like items 
overall framework 
which has long been established and 
must be discussed in any book on 


are part of an 


Soviet foreign policy. 

Beloff that the 
priority of West over East which was 
sustained in the Great Debate of 
1951 as basic U.S. policy “held 
While 
this may be true from the stand- 
point of importance and threat poten- 
tial, it was not necessarily true from 


maintains same 


good in the Russian case.” 


the standpoint of time or expansion 
potential. The timing and sequence 
of events connected with the Berlin 
Blockade and the Communist victory 
in China are too obvious to be 
ignored. For example, Stalin gave his 
famous interview to Kingsbury Smith 
with regard to lifting the blockade 
the day before Peking fell. There is 
no attempt to relate such events in 
East and West in Beloff’s work. 
The organization and theme of the 
book play down the conspiratorial 
nature of Soviet foreign policy. Beloff 
states that, in the border clashes be- 
tween the North and South Koreans 
prior to the outbreak of the war, 
“certainly there was no confirmation 
of South Korean claims that Rus- 
sians Were participating in the 
capacity of commanders or advisers” 
in North Korea. The possible con- 
spiratorial nature of the round-the- 
clock activity of the Soviet Embassy 
in Bangkok in 1948 is dismissed on 


the basis of an article by Andrew 
Roth in the Nation. Again, the con- 
spiratorial aspects of the Communist 
conferences in Calcutta in 1948, fol- 
lowing which armed conflict erupted 
in Burma, Malaya and Indonesia, are 
dismissed because there “is no tan- 
gible evidence.” 

A great part of Beloff’s work is 
based upon his reading of the Soviet 
press, and in many cases his book 
demonstrates the fruitless and often 
misleading conclusions which can be 
drawn from it. For example, he talks 
of Moscow’s “conviction that Mac- 
Arthur was the true spokesman for 
the intentions of the United States 
Government.” Although Soviet lead- 
ers found it convenient to portray 
MacArthur in this light, it is doubt- 
ful that they were convinced them- 
selves. 

It is on the basis of his reading of 
the Soviet press that Beloff adds his 
bit to the theory that the Commu- 
nist conquest of China was un- 
planned and unexpected from the 
Kremlin’s point of view. Thus, he 
stresses Molotov’s failure to mention 
the Chinese Communist successes in 
his October 1948 speech as evidence 
that “the Russians were still 
templating a settlement in which the 
Kuomintang would be left in control 
of a part of the country.” Surely the 
possibility should be considered that 
Molotov simply did not want to 
bring the impending Communist 
victory in China to the attention of 
the Western world, which was at 
that time preoccupied with the Berlin 
Blockade. 

In arguing at great length about 
the independent nature of Chinese 


con- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Communism in relation to Soviet 
policy, Beloff fails to mention the 
tons of Chinese-language material 
which the Soviets shipped to Man- 
churia after the war, the specially 
prepared forces of Li Li-san, and 
other proofs of Soviet faith in the 
future of Communism in China. And 
anyone who has followed the Chinese 
Communists’ sickening “the Soviet 
today is our tomorrow” line in recent 


years will have difficulty in agreeing 
with his judgment that “the necessity 
for the Chinese revolution to develop 
internally exactly along Soviet lines 
was more stressed in Russian than in 
Chinese statements.” 

In several of the volume’s sections, 
Beloff discusses local political de- 
velopments without attempting to re- 
late them to the Soviet policy which 
is his subject. In the five short pages 


devoted to Sinkiang, for example, 
there is no attempt to define Kremlin 
interests or policy or to state what 
significance the region has for the 
Soviets. As a summary of what is 
said about East Asia in the Soviet 
press and as a brief discussion of 
developments in the various countries 
there, this volume does have some 
value. But, as a work on Soviet pol- 
icy, it shows little imagination. 





The 


Dream and Responsibility. 
By Peter Viereck. 
University Press. 65 pp. $1.50. 


THE AWARD of the Bollingen Prize 
for American poetry to Ezra Pound 
in 1949 touched off a literary con- 
troversy that is only now beginning 
the 


award, you were an anti-poet; if you 


to subside. If you opposed 
supported it, you were a fascist, And 
if you had mixed feelings on the sub- 
ject, you were feeble-minded and a 
coward. 

Among those actively engaged in 
the mélée was Peter Viereck. Viereck 
was against the award, and he said 
so in no uncertain terms in an essay 
in the Saturday Review. The result 
has been that, ever since 1949, no 
one has been able to read Viereck 
without being either for or against 
him before opening the book. Sec- 
ond-class “formalists’ have been 
showing their superiors how zealous 
they are by “being superior about 
Peter.” and some of Viereck’s less 
plausible supporters have been using 
him to attack T. S. Eliot and his 
followers. 

Being a “formalist” myself, I have 
a few reservations about Viereck’s 
position and his tactics, but I be- 
lieve he has said more of truth than 
most persons would care to admit. 
Therefore, I am grateful that he has 
chosen to publish “Pure Poetry, Im- 
pure Politics: The Implications of 
Ezra Pound and the Bollingen Con- 
troversy” as the first of the four es- 
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Poet and Society 


Reviewed by Louis D. Rubin Jr. 


Editor, “Southern Renascence: The 
Literature of the Modern South” 


says contained in his new and attrac- 
tive little book. In this essay, Viereck 
sets forth his considered views about 
the whole affair. Sometimes he goes 
too far, but in the main his argu- 
ments are, | believe, quite valid. He 
feels it both unwise and unrealistic 
to try to separate “poetry” and 
“ethics.” He says that it isn’t merely 
a question of ugly politics marring 
Pound’s Pisan Cantos: “Genocidal 
anti-Semitism is not, except ephem- 
erally and superficially, politics at 
all, but a uniquely obscene anti- 
ethics, a metaphysics of satanism.” 

He divides the pro-award group 
(1) those who 
agree with Pound’s anti-Semitism; 
(2) those who don’t, but who honor- 
ably appreciate Pound’s genius (in 
this category he includes most of our 
best poets and critics), and (3) 
those whose literary affiliations and 
strategies dictate a defense of Pound 
because any undermining of Pound’s 
stature automatically undermines 
their own interests as well. He feels 
that Pound and Eliot have inspired 
a host of second-rate imitators and 
cultists who are choking the life out 
of much of modern poetry, and he 
calls for a “third force” which would 
neither “demagogically popularize 
poetry, in betrayal of all integrity of 
standards,” nor go in for “crossword- 
puzzle poetry which, whatever its 


into three classes: 


fascination, would kill poetry by 
scaring away its audience.” 

The other three essays in Dream 
and Responsibility are one on the 
German poet Stefan George, whose 
situation Viereck thinks is in some 
ways analogous to Pound’s and to 
the supporters of the Bollingen 
award; “Art Versus Propaganda,” 
the weakest in the book; and “The 
Poet in the Machine Age,” a delight 
ful little summation of the relation 
between the poet and industrialism. 

The literary style in this last essay 
is the smoothest and most orderly of 
all four in the book. Mr. Viereck’s 
own chief danger from the machine 
age is the temptation presented by 
the two parenthesis keys on his type- 
writer. When he gives in to it, his 
prose is marred by repeated inter- 
jections which 
strange when written by the author 
of such beautifully subdued poetry 
as “Arethusa: The First Morning” 
and “Stanzas in Love with Life and 
August.” 


and asides, seem 


In a time of so much cant and so 
many extreme views, it is good to 
have someone of Viereck’s acuteness 
and integrity on hand. I wish now 
that he would follow up this book 
with some careful, considered and 
unhurried reflections on the philo- 
sophical and ethical problems under- 
lying these provocative essays. 


The New Leader 
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Breaking the Poverty Circle 


Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries. 


By Ragnar Nurkse. 


Oxford. 157 pp. $3.00. 


WaASHINGTON’S sidetracking of the 
problem of foreign economic devel- 
opment to await successful negotia- 
tions on disarmament suggests that 
it will soon be forgotten by all but 
the academicians. Fortunately, there 
are some economists, among them 
Ragnar Nurkse of Columbia Uni- 
versity. who are concerning them- 
selves with the question and who 
can write in lucid yet thoroughly 
competent fashion for the interested 
and informed layman. 

Nurkse won many tributes for his 
League of Nations study on interna- 
tional currency problems in the inter- 
war period. In this book, a revised 


version of six lectures given in Bra- 


zil in the summer of 1951. he tackles | 


the heart of the economic problem in 
underdeveloped countries. viz., the 
accumulation of sufficient capital 
goods to break out of the “poverty 
circle” of low incomes due to low 
productivity due to insufficient capi- 
tal due to low incomes. 

To break out of the circle. “bal- 
anced 


growth” is with 


considerable investment all at once. 


necessary. 


each industry creating the demand 
necessary for new investment in an- 
other. Resources for such an effort 
are easier to find in the overpopu- 
Inted areas of Egypt and Southeast 
Asia‘ than in the underpopulated 
areas of Africa and Latin America, 
for. in the former, surplus labor 
(presumably having zero productiv- 
ity) may be removed from the land 
with no loss in the output of food. 
The problem in such regions (of 
which Egypt has the greatest propor- 
tion of surplus labor, according to 
Nurkse) is to hold the consumption 
of those workers who remain on the 
land in check so that there will be 
sufficient food for those being shifted. 
In underpopulated regions, increas- 
ing productivity in food is an essen- 
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Reviewed by Philip W. Bell 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Haverford College 


tial prerequisite to industrial expan- 
sion, unless consumption standards 
are to be deliberately reduced, even 
below subsistence, as has been the 
case in the Soviet Union. 

The importance of increased agri- 
cultural output for industrial growth 
underlines the role of technical assist- 
ance at a time when Harold Stassen 
is under fire for “losing” the pro- 
gram in the morass of military aid. 
The British 


for example, was made possible by 


industrial revolution, 
the “agricultural revolution.” which 
Nurkse attributes to the “lowly tur- 
nip.” The latter “made possible a 
change in crop rotation which did 
not require much capital, but which 
brought about a tremendous rise in 
agricultural productivity.” 

What policies must be followed to 
facilitate industrial growth? Nurkse 
has serious reservations about the 
means most often recommended and/ 
or practiced today: foreign invest- 
ment. favorable shifts in the terms of 
trade, and import restrictions. All 
require holding consumption spend- 
ing in check and may be difficult to 
apply. In the case of import restric- 
tions on luxuries, for example, the 
author points out that the effect in 
Latin America, where such controls 
have been widespread, has been to 


channel new investment into middle- 
and upper-class residential construc- 
tion and the domestic production of 
substitute luxuries—hardly a sound 
base for balanced industrial growth. 
A vitally important measure is the 
proper use of public finance, with 
the necessary growth in saving ef- 
fected by increased taxation—espe- 
cially on land, which provided the 
base for Japanese expansion—and, 
less desirably, by forced loans or 
forced saving through inflation. 

Nurkse provides a sound treatment 
of basic economic problems. But he 
purposely limits his scope rather se- 
verely, with the result that there is 
not a single direct reference to na- 
tural resources and only oblique 
mention of sociological questions, 
both of which may severely limit the 
type of growth he postulates. In any 
such book of essays, too, a few 
sweeping generalizations always slip 
in. If Nurkse can show that protec- 
tion of infant industries is “the only 
[my italics—P.W.B.] argument for 
import restrictions that can be held 
even from a cosmopolitan point of 
view, on the grounds of world bene- 
fit,” let him step forward with the 
proof. No other economist has been 
able to demonstrate this, and many 
have tried. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Explains French Hesitancy 
On European Army Treaty 


We Americans are an impatient lot. When 
best 
course of action, we want the other fellow to 


we have decided what we consider the 
follow suit and jump without further discussion. 
Falters” [THe New 


shows evidence of this 


Your editorial, “France 
Leaver, December 7], 
impatience. I have yet to see anywhere a frank 
and sympathetic account of the many reasons 
why the French are more and more hesitant 
EDC like to 


present some here. 


to ratify the treaty. I should 

There was talk a few years back of the 
urgency of arming West Germany. The thought 
of it frightened the French, who thereupon 
conceived the idea of a European Army. How- 
ever, the EDC treaty which resulted was signed 
by a French government that no longer exists, 
and it is absurd to imagine that such a treaty 
which cuts to the very core of French sover- 
eignty, could be accepted without further con- 
sultation of the French people. In any case, 
the treaty cannot be put into effect until the 
Saar dispute is resolved to the permanent satis- 
faction of both France and Germany. Nor is it 
possible until there is a solution of the Trieste 
problem acceptable to Italy and Yugoslavia. 
The Saar and Trieste questions can and prob- 
ably will be settled peacefully. Until they are, 
however, there is no need to rush headlong 
into ratification of the EDC. 

Consider West Germany in relation to France. 
Her population is larger and her economic 
capacity greater. Today, the Bonn Republic has 
a democratic leader, but he is an old man. Who 
will follow him? Perhaps some adventurer who 
will decide to secede from the European De- 
Are Britain and America 
prepared to keep sufficient troops indefinitely on 
the Continent to insure against that possibility? 
And what if Germany is unified? Will the 
united Germany accept its obligations under 
the EDC? Or will it launch a drive to rectify 


fense Community. 





Tune in to 
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its eastern boundaries even at the risk of war? 

Turning to another aspect of the problem, 
Britain has declined to participate in the EDC 
because of its commitments to the Common- 
wealth. But France, too, has far-flung commit- 
ments, and feels that it must be free to employ 
its military forces wherever and whenever 
necessary. The French are now engaged in a 
bloody and protracted struggle in Indo-China. 
Can they place themselves in a position where 
they must ask others’ permission to meet situ- 
ations like that? 

These questions are not easy ones to answer, 
and we should be more tolerant of the French 
if they seem hesitant about so decisive a step 
as signing the EDC treaty. 
New York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 


Correction 

“Children’s Airlift,” 
December 28 New LeEaper, the 
sters” referred to were actually refugee children 


In the editorial, in the 


“Berlin young- 


temporarily living in Berlin. Also, the organiza- 


tion raising funds for the airlift to West Ger- 
many is the International Rescue Committee, 


not the “International Refugee Committee.” 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me# Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL 
wey HAYES Mc CRACKEN 


MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON. RELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
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A Musical Play 
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NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
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WRIGHT BRITTON 
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20th Century-Fox presents 


THE MIGHTY ADVENTURE OF INDIA 


TERRY MOORE 
MICHAEL RENNIE 


Continuous Performances 
Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 
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EDITORIAL 


Indo-China Crisis 


Ir 1s the conclusion of Raymond Aron (see page 10) 
that France’s campaign in Indo-China has gone as far as 
it can go, and that America must now take over, with 
men as well as means. Mr. Aron’s view is shared by in- 
fluential leaders of the French National Assembly, ac- 
cording to a recent report by Joseph Alsop (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, January 4). The recent Vietminh offensive has 
stiffened the stand of those in France who would deal 
with the Communists, and, as a result, those who reject 
appeasement are asking greater and greater U.S. par- 
ticipation in the unpopular war. 

One might easily and recklessly brush off this turn 
of events as another evidence of “French weakness” or 
“congenital appeasement.” Yet, things are not so simple. 
Since the Eisenhower Administration took office, the 
United States has made a compromise settlement of the 
Korean War; furthermore, we have been cutting down 
our armed forces and have withdrawn two divisions from 
Korea. At the same time, we are urging France to bolster 
her defenses in Europe and intensify the campaign in 
Indo-China. Many Frenchmen, quite understandably, feel 
that Washington is crying, “Do as we say, not as we do.” 

The United States cannot expect difficult sacrifices 
and a consistent “tough” policy from its allies if its own 
course is unclear. The facts are that we have sacked the 
Korean struggle, we are cutting back our defenses, and 
we are trimming our commitments on the Asian con- 
tinent. Propaganda which attempts to cover up these facts 
will inevitably backfire. 

As an example of the latter, consider the visit of Ad- 
miral Radford to Formosa, with its famous photograph 
of the Radfords and the Chiangs locked arm in arm. One 
would think that this bespoke the closest possible alliance 
between the United States and the Chinese Nationalists. 
Not at all. A few days later, Roscoe Drummond, a re- 
porter with an unmatchable pipeline to the Administra- 
tion, wrote an article in the N. Y. Herald Tribune (the or- 
iginal Ike-backer) to the effect that we must prepare our- 
selves for the establishment of cordial relations with the 
Chinese Communists. Drummond’s article relates the 
views of “highly placed, strongly anti-Communist . . . 
Republican appointees” in the State Department. It 
amounts to a summary of all the pro-Mao arguments 
which bedeviled Messrs. Acheson and Jessup from 1949 
on: Mao has eliminated all resistance, Chiang doesn’t 
have enough troops, Japan needs the China trade, we 
must “encourage division” between Peking and Moscow, 
recognition does not mean approval, etc. 

The Drummond article recalls Secretary Dulles’s 





famous “informal conversation” with selected reporters 
last spring, in which he unofficially offered Peking the 
“neutralization” of Formosa. Just as the Drummond 
article follows the Radford visit, so the Dulles “conver- 
sation” closely followed the withdrawal of the Seventh 
Fleet’s ban on Nationalist action against the mainland. 
Such contradictions cannot inspire a sense of certainty on 
the part of our allies, least of all of France. 

If we intend to abandon anti-Communist Asia, or to 
toy with our commitments there, or to limit our participa- 
tion to financial subsidies, we have no business pressing 
France to further bloodshed. If, on the other hand, we 
regard Indo-China as so crucial to the future of East Asia 
that we will commit U.S. armed forces to the struggle, 
we must recognize that struggle as part of one all-Asia 
front and act accordingly. 


Algernon Lee 


THE DISTINGUISHED and useful life of Algernon Lee, 
a pioneer American Socialist, has come to an end. Few 
men were as typically American. Born of old New England 
stock, educated in the West, Algernon Lee devoted his 
activity, through the Socialist party and trade unions, to 
principles which went back to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The standards for which he and his comrades 
fought in the first three decades of this century are now 
largely part of the American heritage. 

Thousands will remember Algernon Lee chiefly as a 
teacher. His learning was immense, his recall total, his 
manner captivating. Still others will remember him as 
one of the few American radicals whose opposition to 
Communism began on November 7, 1917 and never 
wavered. We on THE NEw LEADER will remember him as 
a wise and kindly guide whose soul built stately mansions 
for all who knew him. 


New Lead on Tresca 


ELEVEN YEARS after the murder of Carlo Tresca—who 
was shot down on January 11, 1943 less than a block 
from THE New LEapDeER’s office—a new lead has emerged 
to the identity of the courageous anti-totalitarian editor’s 
slayers. Several months ago, according to Norman 
Thomas, chairman of the Tresca Memorial Committee, 
deported racketeer “Lucky” Luciano was interviewed in 
Italy by Michael Stern, an American reporter. Luciano 
told Stern that he had offered to give New York’s Gover- 
nor Dewey the names of Tresca’s murderers seven years 
ago in return for his freedom, but that Dewey “would 
not go for this.” 

Thomas announced that, as a result of this discovery, 
“certain constructive suggestions” would be submitted to 
Manhattan District Attorney Frank Hogan. We hope 
every effort will be made to run down this new lead on a 
particularly vicious unsolved crime. 


The New Leader 
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General Clay 


answers the questions everybody 


is asking about 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 





General Lucius D. Clay, former U. S. 
Military Governor in Germany, and leader 
of the Berlin Airlift, was first Chairman 
of the Crusade for Freedom. 


General Lucius D. Clay answers nine 
vital questions about an organization 
which needs your dollars and your 
support—Radio Free Europe. 


RFE is important to you and to 
millions of freedom-loving people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, who are our first 
line of defense against Soviet aggression. 
General Clay tells why: 


Q. What is “Radio Free Europe”? 


A. Actually, it is 6 stations in Western 
Europe broadcasting TRUTH through 
the “‘Iron Curtain” to the people of 6 
captive countries in their own tongues 
and in the voices of their own known 
and trusted exiles. 


Q. What is the difference between 
Radio Free Europe and the Voice 
of America? 


A. The Voice of America is run and 
paid for by the Government. Radio 
Free Europe is operated as an inde- 
pendent American enterprise by a com- 
mittee of private citizens. It is people 
talking to people—Poles telling the 
truth to Poles, Czechs and Slovaks 
telling the truth to Czechs and Slovaks, 
etc. It is not bound by diplomatic 
limitations. 

The Voice of America broadcasts to 
many countries and can only devote a 


limited amount of time each day to any 
one country. But Radio Free Europe’s 
“Voice of Free Czechoslovakia’’, for 
example, broadcasts about 20 hours 
each day to Czechoslovakia alone. 


Q. Who supports Radio Free Eu- 
rope? 


A. Millions of American citizens like 
yourself, through voluntary contribu- 
tions of millions of dollars! More than 
1,000 carefully screened people man the 
stations. The management is American, 
but the staff is largely composed of 
editors, reporters, teachers, clergymen 
and entertainers who have come from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Q. What countries does Radio Free 
Europe reach? 


A. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Albania witha 
total of 70,000,000 population. 


Q. How does Radio Free Europe 
get its news? 


A. Radio Free Europe monitors most 
Communist broadcasts. Every program 
is analyzed by nationals of the captive 
countries who know the truth. Volumi- 
nous information from many sources is 
compiled and evaluated constantly by 
exiled experts. New exiles bring out 
new truth daily—and they bring it to 
RFE. 


Q. Are more transmitters needed? 


A. Yes. More transmitters and still 
more transmitters are needed now to 
let truth speak louder than ever to 
those captive people. Transmitters in 
new locations are needed too—as added 
insurance that this ‘‘“Voice of Freedom”’ 
will never be stilled. Each new trans- 
mitter insures a new listening position 
on a captive radio dial. 


Q. How much is needed now? 


A. At least $10,000,000. But, as im- 
portant as the money, the WIDEST 
POSSIBLE PARTICIPATION —to 
communicate the truest possible feeling 
of FRIENDSHIP FROM MILLIONS 
OF AMERICAN PEOPLE IN ALL 
WALKS OF LIFE. 


Q. How much should one individual 
give? 


A. Ail he can ae 
suggested. 


Q. Why is Radio Free Europe so 
important to me? 


. A “truth dollar’ is 


A. Because it is devoted to the single 
most important job in the world—to 
help keep World War III from happen- 
ing. If 70,000,000 people in the six Iron 
Curtain countries continue to resist 
Soviet tyranny, the Kremlin is kept 
off balance in one of the most strategi- 
cally sensitive areas in the world. 





This transmitter at Holzkirchen, Germany, is the largest of Radio Free Europe’s 
21 outlets. It has brought protests from angry Communists in Czechoslovakia 


where it is beamed 20 hours a day. 





RADIO FREE EUROPE wupported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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} = [ SIX BOOKS] DURING THE 
» = NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


THE BOOK IS SHOWN 
GREATLY REDUCED 


ACTUAL SIZE IS 12"x9"x 3" 


Retail Price: $35.00 


INCLUDING LATEST SUPPLEMENT 
2200 PAGES * THUMB INDEXED 





—for the purpose explained below—by 

arrangement with Columbia University 
Press, and not many copies are left. Another 
special edition is unlikely at this time, but 
even if there is one, it will take from four to 
six months to acquire the paper and to print 
and bind an edition of this huge volume. 
Consequently, to those who are interested, we 
suggest that immediate action is advisable. If 
the edition is exhausted before your order is 
received, you will be notified and may then 
cancel if you please. 


* THIS SPECIAL EDITION was printed 


Compiled at Columbia University 
and published by Columbia University Press 
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AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


0 TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 0 TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Winston 8. Churchill by Alan Paton $3.50 


library volume — over and above TH 
Co_uMBIA ENcYCLopEeDIA. This membef 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 


a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
to members only) $4.00 . 








Price ( 
} THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 0 ANNAPURNA 
by Charles A. Lindbergh ' b: 

Price (to members only) $3.95 Price (to 

) THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA) THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Ernest Hemingway $3.00 special de luxe oe 
) THE SILENT WORLD bs 
by Capt Cousteau with Price (to membe 

Frédéric Dumas 

Price (to members only) $3.95 (© CHARLES DICKENS (in ° 
] THE CAINE MUTINY umes by Edgar Johnson 
by Herman Wouk $3.95 F ¢ (to members only) $4.95 


y Maurice Herzog 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8l 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as of-the-M 


a member of the Book onth Club 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA (a $35.1 
e my t 


After my sixth purchase 

among the Club selec s and Special Members 
receive free, the « rent Book-Dividend?+ t 

I have the right el my membership an 
six selections or ~ lub After my 

need buy only four 1 books in 
natntain membership 


City 


Book prices are slightiy higher in 
xembers without any extra charge for 




















tTrade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 


of-the-Month Club’s unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details: 


*% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club’s selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘‘Send me nothing.”’ 


*% YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ir will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club. 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 


profit-sharing is similar to what happe 
in any consumer co-operative. A fixed peng 
centage of what each member pays is 
aside in a special fund. This is finally i 
vested in enormous editions of other boo 
each of which is a Book-Dividend givem 
without charge to members. During th 
year, the volumes thus given away will ha 
an average retail value of around $6.00 each 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YO 

MEMBERSHIP any time after buying sil 
books. Membership in the Club is for née 
fixed period, continuing until notice @ 
cancellation is received from the membef, 


*% GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIE 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Monti 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, an 
often pay more for it than you would as 
member. Why not buy from the Club thes@ 
selections you would buy anyway? You wi 
usually pay less for them. (A smali char 
is added to cover mailing expenses.) Yo 
will share in the Club’s Book-Dividen 
plan. And, not least, you will actually g 
and read the particular new books you aff 
anxious not to miss, but which you f 
quently do fail to read, 
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